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U.S., world 
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DALLAS — A Dallas newspaper reporter was 
driving on a highway in South Texas when the bul- 
letin came over his car radio: President Kennedy 
was shot and perhaps fatally wounded in downtown 
Dallas. 

At that instant, the reporter saw the car in front 
of him veer crazily, almost off the road, then almost 
over the center line. He knew the driver in the car 
ahead had just heard the same bulletin. 

Millions of Americans heard that bulletin and 
others. Less than 30 minutes after the shooting 
Nov. 22, 1963, most of the nation knew about it, in- 
cluding children in schoolrooms across the country. 
It was the single most staggering news event since 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor 22 years earlier. 

Here three people recollect what happened to 
•them on that Friday in November, 25 years ago: 

• • • 

David Brinkley, the television network news com- 
mentator, was stationed in Washington with NBC. 

Brinkley’s first reaction was rage. “I thought one 
of those nutty right-wingers in Texas had done it,” 
he told an interviewer for the Colu nbia University 
oral history project three weeks after the shooting. 

“It caught us at a bad time,” Brinkley said, be- 
cause all the network executives who could get 
things done quickly in Washington and New York 
were out to lunch at that time, a time when seconds 
counted. 

“Two, three, four, five minutes after the news 
broke, they still were running some silly women’s 
program out of here. So I called the local (station) 
manager’s office. He was out, and I screamed at his 
secretary to find him, to get that junk off the air 
and put the news on the air ” 

Despite all his anguish, when Brinkley got on the 
air, he “was intentionally calm, low-key, so as not to 
inflame the country.” 

• • • 

Don Ray Archer, who today is a lieutenant in 
charge of the general assignment division of the 
Dallas Police Department, was an auto theft detec- 
tive in 1963. He was assigned to guard the president 
on the podium of the Trade Mart — where Kenne- 
dy was headed when he was shot. 
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Officer Don Ray Archer was assigned to guard 
Kennedy at the Trade Mart in Dallas. 


Somebody had a transistor radio and got the re- 
port that there had been a shooting in the parade 
motorcade,” Archer recalled in his police station of- 
fice. 

Archer recalls that the audience awaiting the pres- 
ident’s arrival “was dismissed quietly. A rabbi told 
them to go home and pray for the president. But we 
(the police detail) stayed at the Trade Mart until we 
got orders to report downtown for assignment.” 

“Then at 1:10 p.m. (40 minutes after the shoot- 
ing), seven of us crowded into an unmarked car and 
headed in a hurry toward headquarters,” he said. 

“In the car, we got word that officer (J.D.) Tippit 
had been shot. 

“We were coming down North Harwood, where 
Ross crosses it, a busy downtown intersection, when 
someone told the captain who was driving that he’d 
better turn on the siren to get through the 
intersection. 

“But what with all the excitement, he turned on 
the windshield wipers instead. We all just ducked, 
and I never saw how we got through there.” 

• • • 

Raymond Telles of El Paso was U.S. ambassador 
to Costa Rica, where news of Kennedy’s death “was 
taken as a personal or national tragedy. You could 
walk the streets that day and you would see people 
crying openly.” 

Telles commented on recollections he made in 
1970 for the oral history collection that was being 
prepared for the John F. Kennedy Library. 

He told of a shabbily dressed old woman who 
showed up at the U.S. Embassy in San Jose on the 
day Kennedy was shot. She pressed a 10-colon note 
— worth $1.50 then — into the ambassador’s hand. 

She insisted that Telles accept it and send it to 
the president’s widow because “now that President 
Kennedy is dead, I am sure that she is going to have 
many expenses.” 




